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DOWN UNDERGROUND. 


What work is going on down underground, 

Without a sound—without the faintest sound! 

The worms have found the place where 
Beauty lies, 

And, entering into her two sparkling eyes, 

Have dug their diamonds up; _ her soft 
breasts that 

me roses without thorns, are now laid 

at; 

They find a nest more comfortable there, 

Than any bird could make, in her long hair; 

Where they can teach their young, from 
thread to thread, 

To leap on her white body, from her head. 

This work is going on down underground, 

Without a sound—without the faintest sound. 


W. H. Davies. 


THE SCHEMES OF LOVE. 


psc. in some green bower, and wrapped 
In wool for twenty breathless years— 

Was that the “7 your beauty kept? 

You’re but a dribbling baby yet, | | 
My cuckoo-flower with the soft moist mouth— 
Your kisses always leave me wet. 

If Love had time I would not rest 

Until I reached your heart at last, 

And kissed a tunnel through your breast! 
But Life’s too short for Love’s long dreams— 
How many ages would we need 

To reach the end of one of his schemes P 
Disturbed in life, from morn till night, 

We pass away like butterflies, _ 

That snatch their kisses in their flight. 


W. H. Davies. 


G diced by 


APRIL MORNING 


It may have been that frolic Spring 


Swept childhood back through walls that pent, 

For suddenly and like a child 

You scattered our grave argument, 

And running on feet lithe and wild 

You gained a hilltop, wheeled and beckoned ; 

And the wind your plastic clothing seized, 

Untrenched the folds, and thumbed and 
ueezed, 

And the liberated curves leapt through. 

And breathless, for a shattering second 

I looked upon the naked you; 

All rhythm, the sheer stuff of youth, 

Flesh, thought and feeling fused and hewed 

In brief triumphant attitude. 

Then clothing lapped you round again, 

And we resumed as before, 

Save that beneath your void replies 


I sensed a trouble of large thought, 


And, frightened, knew that you had caught 
What, despite me, had stormed my eyes. 


Stanley Snaith. 


TRANSPOSITION, 


If vice in heaven be virtue, as books tell, 

And virtue vice, many a door now closed 

Shall - flung wide in welcome beyond the 
veil, 

Should life-long opposites be, in truth, 

transposed. 


To-day I shun your ever-hostile mind, 

Your ways with my ways this too long 
while crossed; 

Beyond the veil, in you I yet may find 

The one I most would love, one loving most. 


Cecil French: 
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PEN DRAWING by AUSTIN O. SPARE 
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Merchant 


nS ERHAPS you will say this 
m- is the story of a failure. 
But it only goes to prove 
what I’ve said for years, 
that they’ve no business to 
allow all and sundry to be 
> citizens the way they do! 
My people, now, we’re a 
good Spanish family, citizens 
since Claudius’s time (not that he did’nt overdo 
it, but, Lord, it’s nothing to nowadays); 
there’s always been one or two, every 
generation, in the army, and I’ve a second 
cousin in the Senate at Rome this very day. 
But I’ve stuck to the business myself, and 
a very decent little business it is; I always 
say the wine trade is the one thing you can 


depot in Britain, where we’ve a good sale 


most 


Well, I was coming back from there, late 
on in autumn, when we ran into a storm 


and got carried up Channel, with the coast of: 
North Gaul, grim and black-looking, on the . 


right. [’m no sailor myself, and the best I 
could do was keep out of the way while 
so edged her along oath. the evening, 
and the great waves knocked her half over 
every minute; and by-and-by we could hear 
the roaring on the rocks nearer and nearer 
as we were beaten in. I’m not what you’ld 
call a religious man, but I said my prayers 
that night, and all at once the storm cleared 
up, and by dawn we were rocking about on a 
cold, clear sea, with the sun full out again: 
and no land to be seen. The worst was, 


our mainmast was snapped off close to the 


deck, and the captain—a good, honest man he 
was—had a leg broken. 

So we lay to and the sailors got things 
cleared up a bit, and I went below and lay 
down, wrapped in a blanket while my things 
were drying... I must have gone to sleep, 
for when I remember anything next, there 


was a great yelling and stamping above me 
and I ran up half awake—I’d had no sleep 
the night before—thinking the storm was on 
us again. Before I saw what was happening, 
I was knocked flat and a man sitting on my 
chest. And there I was. 

Did you ever see one of those hairy great 
pirates out of the North P—not stripped and 
scarred in the slave market, I mean, but all 
hot and savage, with a black bear-skin over 
his chest and an iron helmet with horns over 
his red hairP And a three-foot sword, with 
blood dripping off it, just at your nose! 
That’s what I saw. _ 

We were bundled off on to the pirate ship, 
me in my blanket still, and anything that 


was worth taking they took. They left our 
be sure of. My brother’s in charge of the | 


ship with a few men aboard, weaklings and 


wounded who’d no chance of bringing her 


to port, all smashed up as she was. The 
captain was one; he’d a wife and children 
in Gades, and I’ve seen to it that they don’t 
starve; the eldest son is a buyer in my up- 
country business now. But we others were 
stowed away among bales and benches in 
the hold of the pirate ship, which was 
half decked over, and left there for a time, 
wondering what would happen. 
Suddenly two barbarians came trampling 
in and pulled me out; I thought it might 
be to death, so I hitched my blanket toga- 
fashion over my shoulder, and said a prayer. 
The sun was still warm, though it was near 
evening, and there was a light wind which 
sent us lopping along with no need for 
rowers. ‘They drapeed me up forward, 
jabbering at me all the time, across the 
nches and under the curve of the main-sail. 
We stopped in the shadow of it and looked 
up to the foredeck that was in sunlight still. 
The chief of the pirates was lying there on 
ile of cushions and spare sails; he was 


a 
a big, youngish man, very bright-eyed, with 


long hair and a thick beard, and great strong 


years. 
| 
| 
| 
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FEMME A L’BCHARPE WOODCUT by LOUIS BOUQUET 


hands; he wore red shirt and breeches 
heavy gold on his neck and arms, and round 
brooches set with coarse uncut stones. One 
arm was wounded, and two women knelt on 
the deck, binding it up; the young one 
turned round and stared at me. She was 
too big altogether for a girl, but fine- 
looking—oh very !|—fair and ruddy, with a 
silk snood over her long hair, dressed in 
bright colours, with rings on both hands; 
but her feet were bare and smaller than they 
might have been. The other woman was 
quite old and never looked up. 

The man began questioning me in very 
bad Latin; he could not understand one word 
in three of my answers, though I made them 
as plain as possible. At last he called 
impatiently to a boy sitting right up in the 
prow, mending a sail; he jumped to his feet 
and came down, looking from his chief to 
me, and then began interpreting. His Latin 
was good enough, in fact he used ridiculously 
bookish words from time to time. He was 
a tall, well-made lad, dressed in rough hempen 
stuff like most of the pirates, but plainly not 
one of them: for one thing his hair was 
short, and his hands were used to touching 
small, fine things. | | 

__ I offered them a good ransom; there are 
times it’s worse than useless bargaining. 
The difficulty was how to get it, this being 
so late in the year; I wanted them to put 
in somewhere, send a letter to the nearest 


place where our name is known, and wait for 
the answer; but they were afraid of bein 
caught in the November storms, so they’! 
only send it and come back with me in the 
Spring to take delivery of the gold. Nothing 
I said made any difference; I shrugged my 
shoulders and asked them to give me back 
my tablets, which they had taken. 

I was trying to write that letter in the 
corner of a bench; my hand was none too 
steady, and the ship rolled and recovered, 
and rolled again, all the time. I had to give 
what directions I could for carrying on the 
business until I came back—if I ever did. 
Yes, I’d got to thinking that. It was getting 
dark, too. As I finished I saw the interpreter 
lad come up to me; he brought me clothes, 
saying my blankets would come in usefully 
that winter: it made me shiver! He went 
on: “ This’ll be my second Winter: I 
know.” You’re not one of them?” I asked. 
“No,” he said, “I’m from Gaul, near 
Lugudunum: you’ve been there, perhaps? 
Well, it’s a sharp and bitter wind blows 
down the Rhone valley in November, but it’s a 
May breeze to the north-easters where we’re 
going!” I began to talk about Lugudunum, 

raising it for a fine city, though I’ve only 
lem ise once, and then I was cheated over 
a deal; but I wanted to make a friend of 
the lad. By-and-by I got his story out of 


im. 

He was half Gaul and half Burgundian— 
and a citizen of course! Now, that’s what 
I call foolish: they ought to draw a line 
somewhere. As for the Gaulish part, well! 
and > but most likely the .Burgundian 
grandfather was as much of a murderous 
savage as one of these pirates. His father 
and mother being dead, he lived with an 
elderly cousin, a very decent, quiet sort of 
man, I should say, with a small estate up the 
river from Lugudunum. Well, when he was 
sixteen, his cousin naturally hoped to see him 
settled soon, and, being of a religious turn of 
mind, and the boy having no great fortune, 
wished him to become a deacon—which is 
not a bad way of living comfortably when 
there are women about. But the boy had no 
love for the church and refused: thought he 
should rather be a soldier. His guardian 
would have none of this, though, and grew 
more and more bent on making a priest of 
the boy; partly, perhaps, to atone for an old 
sin of his own. So he locks him up in a 
high room, on bread and water: the boy 
knots sheets, climbs down, and runs off as 
pleased as a wild colt. He lives by his wits 
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from town to town, working, stealing, fighting 
with other boys, the barbarian half of him 
laughing at it all. By-and-by he gets to 
the coast, sees a village on fire and a fight 
going on, butts into it, gets wounded and 
carried away by the pirates. 

Well, that was more than he bargained for. 
He wrote off to his guardian for ransom, 
begging to be forgiven, even said he’d be a 
priest after all. Then the answer came: his 

uardian was dead and a distant relative whom 

e’d never seen had come into the property 
and naturally didn’t wish another heir: so no 
ransom. “I wanted to kill myself then,” said 
the lad, “‘ but they were kind to me, Gylfi and 
Siggi, the sister who sails with him. They 
took me back with them, and now—well, I’d 
sooner be here than singing psalms all day.” 

We talked a lot after that; no doubt he was 
glad to see a Christian _. All that long, 
cold voyage back he helped me and got 
me things and stayed by me when I was 
sick. Arrhonius, he said his name was: 
not a good name at all: a — barbarian 
sound about it. But I liked him all the same; 
sometimes I doubt if I’d have got through 
that winter without him. I was sorry for him, 
too; my eldest son was the same age—he’s in 
the East now, doing well for himself—and I 
couldn’t help thinking of all he’d got and 
this boy had missed: a good home and 
education, good examples always before him, 
prosperity without extravagance—but, Lord, 
it all depends on what foundation you build: 
a family like ours, citizens for ten genera- 
tions back, that’s firm! But this young 
Arrhonius, he never had a chance, half a 
savage as he was. All the same, I made 
up my mind to do what I could for him: 
I offered to ransom him and make him a 
clerk in my _ business. 

_ You can’t imagine the life one led that 
winter: the cold! It must be a desolate 
country even in summer, away there in the 
north-east ; and for five months in the year 
it’s snow-bound, white or grey according to 
the weather, till one’s eyes ache with it. 
The pirate chief, Gylfi, lived in the middle 
of the snow in a great wooden hall painted 
red and black, and most of his men lived 
there too, — all round on the benches. 
Arrhonius and I had a corner to ourselves, 
though sometimes he’d go off to the others 
instead; he got straw and elk hides for our 
bed and a basin to wash in with melted 
snow-water. At night, with the doors barred, 
the place got warmer, but by day the wind 
used to blow through and through, whirling 
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WOODCUT by ROGER GRILLON. 


fine snow like sand, and scatter the rushes 
on the floor. Sometimes I had to cut wood 
for hours to keep myself from getting chilled 
to the bone. The roast meat was never hot 
and they had no wine, nothing but their 
horrible mead that smelt of bitter herbs; 
with my profession I always felt that was 
the last straw. | 
Three or four times there were feasts, 
once for the girl Siggi’s betrothal, when two 
of the barbarians from near by fought for 
her and she sat looking on an ane *. 
They all got drunk then and rolled about 
on the floor like hogs: disgusting! The 
women weren’t much er. Then at New 
Year they sacrificed a white horse to one of 
their gods, Wodan or some such name. Of 
course I kept well amy from even the smell 
of it, hoping that my dear old mother would 
be praying for me; and I found when I got 
back that she’d been on her knees in church 
for three hours that very day: there’s a 
coincidence for you. But it did shock me 
to find Arrhonius had slipped out and was 
sacrificing and drinking with the rest: this 
for a boy who might have been going into 
the church! He was repentant afterwards, 
when I’d spoken to him for some time; I 
only hope it was sincere. 
Gylf and Siggi were both very friendly 
to him; Siggi and he used to play ball to- 
ether all up and down the hall. The more 
looked at her the prettier I thought her; 
it came across my mind more than once what 
a sum she’d fetch, in Italy say, where there’s 
quite a fashion for these big, fair, smooth- 
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skinned women. But I did my best to talk 
sensibly with the lad and make him ac- 
quainted with the business, which is not as 
simple as you might think. He’d no notion at 
all of keeping accounts, and I taught him, 
using slips ~ birch bark to write on; and 
all wasted: well, well ! 

But the winter came to an end at last, 
the ship was tarred and rigged and we all 
went aboard, Siggi as well; 
afraid to leave her alone, with all the other 
savage chiefs round about after her. It was 
rough weather the first fortnight, but it was 
astonishing how little I cared! Only I began 
to be anxious about the ransom: suppose 
my letter had gone astray. At last we 
sighted the bay. Arrhonius was standin 
by me, looking out at it under his hand. 
“Here we are, my boy,” I said, “ back to 
the Empire and civilisation; don’t be afraid, 
I shan’t forget my promises—and don’t you 
forget how to cast accounts!” He’d got 
quite good at them by then. But he didn’t 
answer at once; he stood fingering the belt 
Gylfii had given him a few days before. 
Suddenly he threw back his head: ‘“‘ No!” 
he stammered, “I—I thank you, but I think 
it’s as bad ge a clerk as a deacon!” I 
was so taken aback I couldn’t k; he 
went red—as well he might—and hurried off 
to help let down the anchorstone. And, 
believe it or not, that was all the thanks I 
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er brother was 


got; for he kept out of my way, dodging 
me all round the ship till everything was 
finished and they were rowing me in. 

I slept that night in a fisherman’s hut, 
or tried to sleep, for I had all the news of 
six months to think over; and besides I 
couldn’t help thinking of all my good money 
in that pirate ship. They wouldn’t even 
know how to use it; it would be made into 
cups, sword-hilts, necklaces! I felt I’d got 
no value for it! My life and liberty? Well, 
I didn’t look at it that way. I hadn’t even 
saved that boy Arrhonius. But I got some- 
thing for it in the end after all: it was this 
way. We were all ready to start, my servants 
and I, when J saw a boat putting out from 
the ship which was still anchored in the bay; 
I waited. It was Siggi and the old nurse 
come to gather herbs. The men stayed by 
the boat; the women came nearer us, down 
over the sand-dunes, out of hearing. Well, 
we got them. We set spurs to our horses 
and off to the nearest strong town; then we 
were safe. 

Of course I couldn’t sell her for sorening 
near my own ransom; she wasn’t worth a 
that, and besides, I didn’t want her on my 
hands longer than necessary: it wasn’t 
pleasant. But still it meant that my good 
money was not wasted altogether. 


Naomi Miitchison. 


By HENRY W. KEEN 
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By A. SERVAN 


HMBASSHDOR 


OW much of what goes on in 
Stee a man’s mind is expressed in his 
svome| words and actions? Very little. 
fa That is what makes the drama 
imei such a crude form of literature. 
And as an interpreter of life, 

Sees] the speechless pantomime of the 
cinema is even cruder. But might one not 
weld these two imperfect arts together into 
something nearer perfection? Here is the 


most tentative of experiments on the simplest 
of themes. 


The scene is laid in a drawing-room in 
the Capripedian Embassy at Scyros; a stately 
Louis Philippe décor with plenty of gilding, 
malachite and red plush. The curtain goes up 
as Count Onager, the Capripedian ambassador, 


Aldous 


draped in a long ulster and deeply muffled in 
a scarf, tiptoes rather furtively on to the stage. 
He looks about him suspiciously, as though 
afraid that there might be someone in the 
room. In one of the three large els, 
into which the Louis Philippe back-cloth is 
divided, appears a motion picture proje 

by a cinematograph apparatus in the gallery. 
The cinema makes manifest to the spectators 
the unexpressed and possibly inexpressible 
thoughts of the characters in the play. 

On Count Onager’s screen appears a 
picture of this very Louis Philippe room, 
with a stout and somewhat overdressed woman 
standing in the centre of it. The scene 
changes and the woman is sitting by the 
window, her back to the door, half concealed. 
The Count is seen to glance nervously in the 
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direction of this chair by the window, which 
is, as a matter of fact, untenanted ; the room 
is empty. The stout figure fades from the 
screen and the photograph of the empty room 
turns an optimistic pink. 

The Count walks softly across the mon- 


strously flowered carpet. A smile appears on | 


his well-preserved face. He is a man in later 
middle age with a long, aristocratic nose, 
dyed moustache, and a bald crown to his 
head. He pauses in front of the portrait of 
H.M. King Numa of Capripedia, which hangs 
in the centre of the left-hand wall. A photo- 
graph of the King, very tipsy, but incognito, 
rolling down the raaeoae du Panorama in 
Paris between two lively ladies, is briefly 
flashed on to the screen. 

The Count chuckles aloud. “ Vieux 
cochon,” he says affectionately, se the 
portrait in the stomach. He touches a catch 
on the gilt frame and the whole picture slides 
back, a secret panel, revealing the door of 
a safe beneath. The Count fiddles with 
the combination lock ; numbers og os on the 
screen—6 4 2 9 and sc on—an yond the 
numbers one sees a street and a vision of 
the Count, much younger than he really is 
and much handsomer, swaggering along with 
a bouquet of orchids in his Ged A ravishing 
oung lady leaning from a balcony blows a 

iss at him as he passes; he smiles up at her, 
with what a flash of white teeth! (no longer 
false); tosses her his bouquet and is about to 
escalade the balcony in person when the safe 
door opens and the vision fades from the wall 
as the Count’s mind is distracted by the 
immediate reality within. 

From the shadowed recess he takes out a 
black portfolio, opens it, turns over papers. 
The cinema shows a succession of front 
doors with numbers on them: 62, Avenue 
Ishtar, 8, Rue Malikoko. Door after door; 
and the Count, younger, more dashing, better 
dressed and with a larger bouquet at every 
vision, ringing the bell or running with in- 
comparable to up the front steps. At 
the door marked 12, Place Mumm, the 
photographic phantom of the Count makes 
a decided halt, rings several times. At this 
moment a heavy step is heard off the stage. 
The picture on the wall turns green, the 
panels of the door become transparent, and 
the face of the stout, overdressed woman is 
seen, glaring through. Almost at the same 
moment the door of the room opens and the 
Count turns round in time to see the same 
face, but in real flesh and blood, looking 
inquisitively in. It is his wife, the Countess 
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Babette Onager. She is, perhaps, not quite so 

stout as she appears in the Count’s mental 

vision of her; but she is quite stout enough, 

wears red hair, violet face powder, and a tea 

we of tenderly pink crépe de chine. 
ountess. What are you doing, Jacques? 
You look as if you’d been caught robbing 
the safe. 

Count wan as he recovers from the 
first shock). I was just looking at some of 
my diplomatic papers, my dear. 

Countess. And where are you going? (She 
indicates the ulster.) 

Count (putting away the portfolio and clos- 
ing the safe). Business, my love. I have 
an important matter to discuss with the 
Kipchak ambassador . . . . I was just con- 
sulting my secret instructions. (He slides 
back the portrait.) It is very fitting that 
His Majesty should thus guard the secrets 
of Capripedia. And what secrets! (im- 
pressively) Our national honour, the peace 
of Europe, nay, of the whole world, depend 
on the contents of that safe remaining 
secret. But I must be off. A bdientot mon 
amie. (He bows and goes out jauntily. 
On his screen we see once more that young 
devil of a fellow swaggering along the 
boulevard. Simultaneously, on the central 
panel of the back-cloth, where the Countess’s 
thoughts find visible expression, appears 
a different version of the Count, older, 
wobblier in the hams, and with a longer 
and a redder nose than in reality; a 
repulsive and ridiculous figure. The Count 
closes the door behind him and his mental 
vision fades away. That of the Countess 
still persists. She rings the bell. A picture 
of the Countess in widow’s weeds appears 
on the screen, and in the place of the 
Count stands a handsome tomb. “ Here 
lies Jacques-Emile-Stanislas Onager, Count 
of the Holy Roman ng, Knight of 
Rhodes, Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Golden Ass....” A flunkey appears 
at the door.) 

Countess. When Captain Bolero calls, show 
him straight up here. And I am not at 
home to anyone else. 

Flunkey. Yes, your ladyship. 

Exit.) 
(The Countess clambers on to a divan and 
reclines in a graceful attitude. David’s 
portrait of Madame Recamier appears on 
the screen. It vanishes as the Countess, 
after taking a critical look at herself, decides 
that she is really developing too much of 
an embonpoint. On the screen an elastic 
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belt melts into a group of patent medicine 
bottles, which give way in their turn to a 
glimpse of the Countess riding at full gallop 
on a white horse. There follows a posi- 
tively Oriental scene of vibro-massage. 
The Countess shakes out the folds of her 
tea gown more loosely about her. She 


looks at her watch; almost at the same. 


moment a motor horn is heard outside. 
An enormous heart palpitates wildly on the 
screen; the Countess presses her hand to 
her side. A marvellously elegant young 
ofhcer emerges from the heart, and his 
image is shaken and blurred by- those 
tumultuous beats. The flunkey re-enters.) 
Flunkey. Captain Bolero. 

(Captain Willie Bolero, in a uniform of pale 
blue and silver, clanks in. He has the pale 
features of a statue, a black moustache and 
glittering agate eyes. There is an expression 
of exalted determination on his face; he 
looks like a saint going to martyrdom.) 
Captain. Madame. Or rather, Babette. 
Countess. Willie... . (The palpitating heart 
dissolves into a purple mist and through 
the mist there shine the Captain’s te 
eyes. Inthe third panel of the back-cloth 
flutters the national flag of Scyros. Scyros 
expects that every man.... The golden 
words light up. The Captain grips the 
handle of his sabre for support.) 
Captain. What a happiness, Babette. (He 
kisses her hand. A pale, uncooked muffin 
looms up and vanishes.) It seems ages 
since I saw you. 

Countess. It is an eternity! Sit down beside 
me, Willie. 

Captain. Thank you. 

(There is a long silence. On the Countess’s 
screen there is only a whirl of rosy flame 
shot with rockets which burst into innumer- 
able agate eyes. The Captain, meanwhile, 
is regarding Babette’s arms with a fas- 
cinated attention. Thick, pale, fleshy, they 
appear on the blank wall above him; _ they 
grow larger and larger; there is a terrifying 
close-up; they turn imperceptibly into 
enormous thighs. A great cataract of fleshy 
limbs, like Ruben’s Last Judgment, swirls 
up across the screen. The Captain blushes; 
the vision grows pink, and the colour 
deepens and deepens till all is swallowed 
up in a profound suffusion of red. But 
from out of this blood-coloured darkness 
emerges once more the proud flag of 
Scyros; and under the flag sits the veteran 
Field-Marshal Popoff, the hero of the War 
of Scyrian Independence. The Captain, 


standing at attention before him, listens 
while the great man utters: “At all costs, 
Bolero”—the words flicker across the 
screen—'we must know the secrets of 
Capripedian policy. At all costs. It is a 
man’s duty to sacrifice himself for his 
country.” The Captain braces himself 


up.) 
Captain (in a strangled voice). Babette, do 
Willie! How can you ask P 


you really love me? 
Countess. 

(There is an explosion on her screen.) 
C eye Would you do something for me 
C 


I asked you ?P 
owntess. Anything in the world. (She takes 


betray your 


his hand and kisses it.) 

Captain. Would you even 
husband P 

Countess. What a yg question! Have 
I not done so already 

Captain (much confused). Oh , yes. 
But I mean politically as well as—how shall 
we say P—personally. 

Countess. Anyhow you like, Willie. (She 
leans towards him, rests her head on his 
shoulder.) I am your slave. 

(The cinema shows a slender lily surchar 
with dew, drooping. A little pale slave 
embraces the knees of a colossal lord and 
master. The Captain gingerly pats her 
shoulder. ) 
I knew you loved me. 


Captain. 
ltt and horribly significant forms 


bulge and expand across the screen, almost 
eclipsing the proud flag of Scyros and the 
iron face of Marshal Popoff.) . 

Countess. I would happily lose my soul 
for you. 

Captain. Wouldyou? (becoming practical.) 
Listen, my angel. What I ask of you is 
really very little; it is this. Capripedia, 
as you know, has adopted a very equivocal 
attitude towards the just claims of Scyros 
for a place in the sun. It is essential that 
we should know her true, her secret policy 
towards us. Your husband... . 

Countess. Odious thought! (A _ decrepit 
phantasm of the Count totters across her 
screen.) 

Captain. Your husband must know the truth, 
Is Capripedia prepare to attack usP And 
what agreement has she made with Crim 
Tartary and the Kipchaks? It is imperative, 
ae that we know. wil you tell 
me 

Countess. I can’t refuse you, Willie. What 
are king and country and honour? Love 
is all that matters. (The pale slave once 
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more embraces the knees of her colossal 
lord, and he bends down, raises her, kisses 
her. The two figures melt into one, be- 
come a single fame. She crosses the room, 
slides ke the portrait and begins to 
manipulate the lock of the safe.) All my 
husband’s secrets are here. 

Captain (exultant). Ah! 
(The flag of Scyros waves, the face of the 
iron Marshal relaxes into a smile of con- 

ratulation. There is a mystic vision of 

e Captain emerging into light from a 

dark pit pullulating with enormous female 
figures. 

Countess. That’s done it. (The door of the 
safe flies open. She takes out the black 


portfolio.) There! (She hands it to the 


Captain.) My husband’s honour and the 
secrets of Capripedia are in that book. It 
is yours. 

Captain. Thank you. (He opens it with 

trembling fingers, and begins to look at 

the papers.) What’s this? (He reads in 

a puzzled tone.) ‘62, Avenue Ishtar. 

Fifi de Lorme. Highly recommended by 

His Majesty on his last incognito visit to 

Scyros.” (He turns to the next page.) 

“Memo. To set one of my Secret Service 

men to find out the name and address of 

the little girl who was understudying for 
the fourth chorus girl from the acne be at the 

Folies Grivoises on Tuesday.” (Another 

page.) “6, Rue Malikoko. An excellent 

address.” (Another page.) ‘“‘ Note from 
the Secret Service section: The address 
of the Folies Grivoises girl is 12, Place 
Mumm.” (The Captain looks up; his 
face is distorted with anger.) What does 
all this mean P 

Countess. That’s what I’d like to know. 
(She snatches the book away.) 

Captain. How dare you make a fool of me 
like this? I ask for state secrets and you 
give me the record of your husband’s 
sordid amours. 

Countess. But I had no idea.... 

Captain (completely losing his temper. 
All the restrained disgust and dislike of 
weeks flame out in one uncontrollable 
burst.) You lie! (On the screen an army 
of monstrous fat women are rolling their 
eyes and grimacing, are laughing “ll they 
are all one tremulous wobble.) Infamous 
hag! (He snatches up his silver braided 
kepi and strides towards the door, cursing.) 

Countess (runs after him, seizes him & 
the arm). Willie, Willie . . . . (Her tone 
is alarmed, imploring.) You mustn’t think 
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I meant to make fun of you. How was 
I to know that Jacques was carrying on 


like this P 


Captain (with inexcusable brutality). You 


might have guessed that a man with a wife 
like you would need a holiday sometimes. 
(Among the monstrous women on the screen 
appears the Captain, clapping his hand over 
his mouth. The phantoms wince, even as 
the Countess winces.) No, I oughtn’t to 
have said that. But really. . ....cHe.waves 
his arms.) I’m sorry. No, I’m not. Oh 
damn! (He breaks away and runs out of 
the room. The Countess is left prostrate 
on the floor, an abject and pitiable figure. 
The lantern projects a picture of her, older 
and stouter, walking alone across a bound- 
less ev desert. On and on she 
goes; there is no sign of an _ oasis, 
nothing relieve the interminable 
monotony. The solitary figure plods on, 
hopelessly . . . . Suddenly, out of nowhere, 
appears the Count, grotesque in his antique 
jauntiness. The solitary figure is seen to 
miraculously younger; life rushes 

ack to the expressionless face, a bright 
look of malignity fires the dulled eye. The 
Countess lives again; she has something to 
live for. She rushes towards the Count, 
who flees. But in vain, in vain. She has 
caught him up, she seizes him, she shakes 
him. As the latter part of this scene is being 
enacted on the screen, the Countess rises 
painfully to her feet. She replaces the black 
papers in the safe, closes the door, slides 

ack the portrait. She sits down in an 
armchair; there is a look of expectancy 
on her face. On the screen, meanwhile, 
the Count has taken to walking on all fours; 
he has grown a tail which trails abjectly 
between his legs. The scene fades; for a 
moment the agate eyes flash out from a 
rosy mist of fire. The Countess chokes 
back a sob. The eyes vanish, the mist 
clears away and the Count is seen crawling 
more abject than ever. At this moment 
the door opens and Count Onager enters 
in person.) 


Countess. You are back very soon. 
Count Yes, earlier than I expected. The 


Kipchak ambassador couldn’t see me after 
all; he was ill, I think. 
(The entrance to 12, Place Mumm, appears 
on the back-clothh The door opens 
violently and the Count is seen descending 
the steps with an unbecoming rapidity; 
a stalwart young man is assisting his pro- 
gress with fist and boot. Behind the young 
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man stands a young woman, who makes 
a long nose and laughs at the Count’s 
discomfiture. At the recollection the Count 
ingerly feels himself behind. He is roused 
eoal his reverie by the icy voice of the 
Countess.) 

Countess. Oh, he was ill, was he, the Kipchak 
ambassador? I hear, by the way, that the 
Kipchak Embassy is to be moved to 6, 
Rue Malikoko. 


FLAMINGOES 


Count (blenching). What? 


Countess. Or was it Twelve Place Mumm? I 
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bly; 


really forget. (On the Count’s screen 
appears a close-up of his wife’s face, 
enormous, menacing, formidable; while his 
own sorry image crawls, dragging a lowered 
tail across the panel on which are reflected 


the malevolent wokings of the Countess’s 
brain.) 
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By GEORGE PERRIMAN 


Onetime my thought was England’s own. 


I yielded all because I saw 


ONETIME MY THOUGHT. 


And Beauty 


uickens this 


But, though these winds are 


Her standing hallowed, brave, alone, 


Cleansing the world with her sweet law. 


entle still, 
ear dust, 


I take the whole world to my heart 
Lest England should betray my trust. 
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SAVARIC CIGALLA AND 


DOLE 
Helen Parry Eden 


O Sun of Suns, ‘tis dark when Thou art hence ! 


O Light of Li Thou'rt parcelled into stars ! 


All night, until drowsiest eyes are woken, 
Until the day blows and the gloom is broken, 
Until the Sun return. 


ordinarily cold; but he could already see the great mass of the Abbey, 

on its ringed plateau, looming ahead in the mist. So he set his 

teeth and butted into the thickening twilight, confident at least of the 
awai 


coming so far north (he r , quite out of the bounds of troubadour- 
country proper, into this austere Norman territory, where his 

the trouvéres sang of cold steel and chaste wives, and cider took the place 
of wine, for the sake of meeting with two monasteries like those of 
which he had quitted that morning, and Déle, whither he was 
that night. The monks of Canet were excellent folk all round ; thoroughly 
decorous (and Savaric, in his heart of hearts, liked them none the worse 
for that) and hospitable and brcoad-minded into the bargain. They 
had not only entertained him sumptuously and given him a pair of new 
boots, 


set about it now (he thought), and he began spacing out the matter and 
checking off possible, a impossible, rhymes as a strode along. 


The example dealt mainly with Patriarchs, a body of men (if the 
truth must be known) whom Cigalla had been accustomed to regard 
as the comic relief of Holy Writ. However, the preacher and the Pope 
between them had contrived in some inscrutable way to realise what 
he did reverence, and tack the distasteful facts of revelation firmly to 
these uncontested verities. Henceforth those un le ancients came 
to be the fypee, in however small and one-sided a way, of their Lord 
Himself. e by one their remote little virtues, which taken altogether 


ve (he could see it now) a hint of His, came out like stars in the dark 
rmament of the Old Law. “From the innocence of Abel and the 
stainless doings of Enoch, to the steadfastness of Josué and the hard- 
smitten patience of Job,” said the preacher in his sonorous lingua franca, 
e heavens are never without their signs and portents. Until at last 
the Redeemer of Mankind chall arise, ice the Mes 


rning Star—or rather 


like the Sun itself, oriens ex alto ; and His saints shall come after Him, 
as His patriarchs went before, each a scintilla of His loveliness.” 


had convent itself ag roy 
this. Their Rule (a very old-fashioned and out-of-date it was, 
as the Abbot had at the time) forbade them to eat any meat 
save the spoil of the and the chase had been carried on with such 


a 
successful kill in the Chapter House, the community sat down with a 
Savaric Cigalla not had his share of the pork, but a story into 
the bargain. Moreover, there would be both pork stories going 
again this time, he reflected, ingenuously 

He was only a hundred yards away now. It was uncommonly 
cold, and almost dark; and what stars there were above him were just 
stars, and not harbingers of ing of Kings any longer. He pictured 
the guest-house fire, portly little Michael the guest-master, 
piling on the logs; a huge meal, a roistering ni Perhaps a lift on 
the morrow, when he would go still further north into the heart of this 
hospitable country. So his ts ran on, with that touching faith 
in the permanence of their pleasures which men commonly experience 
on the verge of a profound disaster. For a ound disaster was in 
store had he only known it. No less than a revolution in the interior 
conduct of the familiar structure before him. 

had changed at of Déle last happy 


new Abbot. He had no skill whatever in those little glosses and 
tions which read comfort into the most primitive Rule. Nay, yr Primi 


tive 
Rule itself was scarcely austere enough for him; and in his zeal for 
reform he went considerably further than his founder—a 
tender-hearted saint, hard on himself and gentle to chetscainaitins 


thought right. But, of course, his new subjects gave him every excuse 
for ferocity. They kept up their end to the last. He forbade their 
continual gossipin were not to open their mouths out of recreation. 


All they did was to invent a series of signs with their fingers,in which, . 
He forbade 


after a little practice, they gossiped as merrily as ever. 
these too: and they invented a new code with their feet, “ pedibus invicem 


ae 
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dar and more dense, 
| id not Thy stars, ablaze with adoration, " A very good theme, and well embroidered in its prosy way |” | 
Light, clear and bright, the track of our salvation quoth Savaric Cigalla. “ All Asap nce I think it would show to better | 
Until the Sun return. , advantage in verse.” And then and there he composed _ the alba, or | 
So, patriarchs in dim magnificence cod the you wll fod te eye 
Priests, kings and prophets burned to eminence 
And sank before Thy radiant Incarnation ; 
Then saint on saint took up his shining station and all his solid devotion (which was next door to the troubadour 
| jut Thon sheuld'ct satura: fell to thinking of more mundane matters; for as he reflected, a little 
wistfully, it would never do to turn up at the guest-house of Déle in | 
ee this elevated mood. The fathers of Déle were so very different 
It is Thyself that crowd st Thy calendars | from those of Canet. In compared with the community he had : 
Their-song is but the Word of Words half-spoken, just left, his future hosts could hardly be said to be Religious at all. True | 
And heaven, twice kingless, holds them for a token they kept their Rule after a fashion, with a sense Psy > Last Things 
Until Thou shalt return. in the remote ofing. But they contrived to have a very = time, from 
| We watch them their cars ; 
Dawn-Song of Savaric Cigalla. = that — id 
On the Eve of the Feast of St. Lucy, which is the shortest day in WS on the verge of extinction. Now there was a large herd of swine 
the year, Savaric Cigalla, a poor troubadour of Lombardy, was trudging  *bout the monastic p » especially fated by the monastic swine- 
through the dusk to reach the Abbey of Déle before nightfall. He was _herd for the 2 and 
still the best part of a league away, and the day was going down extra- by of Cod cef 
dozen of the finest pigs driven upto the monastery and the Chief Huntsman 
was ordered round with his pack at the same time. , Then, with every : 
circumstance of horn and halloo, the hunting took place. The pigs | 
other than love-ditties), and finally cajoled him into hearing a sermon. 
This last piece of pious trickery he did not resent at all. No good workman 
likes to lose a chance of plying his craft—least of alla preacher. Besides, 
it had been a very good sermon, embellished with examples from the 
Moralia of Pope St. Gregory, one of which, it had struck him at the 
time (just as he was drowsing off) had the makings of a fine canticle of 
devotion for the pious chatelaines of the north. He ight just as well 
| 2 new Abbot had been imposed upon the agonined community a high- 
| handed mandate from Rome. rigorist of the stiffest fibre was the 
= 


imony called Brother Epiphanius—reigned over the hospitium in 
fie And know what awaited Savaric Cigalla, who had 


of Canet, who were no more lacking in the mystical science 
a guest-house}door, more than any ways excepting the 
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waited for supper 
the notion of lighting his fire 
at once: for he knew the talks would blaze for a very short time 
and then go out, and he of the temperament that heepe best for 


may read in the Lives of 
to share his predestined angle of heaven with a 
ewould . . . . but here his auditor-designate returned ; 
pitcher of water, a hunk of black bread and a plate of beans at the 
of the table ; and told him to be off at daybreak. The Lord Abbot, 
added, had been in Paris on business of the realm, but he was expected 
at any moment ; and woe to the ribalds or vagabonds found lurki 

t the monastery on his return. For his part (he subjoined venemously 
the monastic dungeon and a taste of the lash were all the entertainment 


= 
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he would bestow on a wandering minstrel, a glutton (as all such were 
and a back-biter, “a brother of dragons and com - of rot om 
(these last two epithets in Latin), a cumberer of soil in this world 
and an inheritor of eternal damnation in the next! He urged his would- 
be rebuker—who sat with his eyes on the cooling beans, not daring to 
begin—to think over these poignant truths in detail as he lay stuffed with 
honest men’s food on his unmerited bed that night. 


Now Savaric Cigalla had heard all this doctrine before, but never 
from lips that struck him as being in the slightest degree venerable ; 
and, so far from lying awake to meditate on its implications, he was sound 
asleep under his ox-skins as soon as ever his head touched the rolled-up 
pelt that served him for a pillow. He woke again, it is true, perished 
with cold in a patch of green moonlight, a short while ; 
The low of the hempstalk fire, by which he said his prayers and 
tuck himself up, no longer flickered on the groined ceiling; and he 
lay awake all ni t, not to rack his brain over remote contingencies of 
hell for himself, but over very proximate and human devices for the 
discomfiture of Brother Epiphanius. Nothing practicable, however, 
had presented itself when the locks and bolts were reversed in the morning, 
and {he poor troubsdour wes shot forth again on to the hillside like so 

abbish. The moon was down, the sun was not yet up, and he 
felt terribly stiff. But he set his face south—no more Normandy for 
him !—and as he went over the old ground it seemed undou softer 
to his new boots than it had seemed the evening before ; and he a 
little stream ripple in the darkness that had been mute and ice-bound 
on the night of his arrival. 

Then, with sunrise, his vengeance—the 
(as it seemed) for ever when he turned his back on 
—fell into his hand like a ripe apple. Along the Paris road, just before 
it was crossed by the tributary bridle-path 


me up a great codling and bréme 
Were there not sweet fritters to follow? Did I not down the 
repast, from start to finish, with wine of Bordeaux, strong as the 
of a Cistercian monastery, clear as the tears of a penitent and subtle as 


Lord Abbot, your hl brother i 
good 


Be 
Lite 
rise 


TE 
af 


my 

thank you, and the whole community, and most 

of all that excellent brother (I did not catch his name) whose s visage 
so piteously belies his lavish heart. Your blessing, my Lord ! 


The Abbot raised his hand and blessed the prostrate troubadour 
mechanically. He was a man of great self-control and he did not mention 
to any of his entourage what he t of Brother Epiphanius and what 
treatment he had in store for him. However, the rest of the community 
was not so inured to reticence; and it soon leaked out down the hillside 
that the luckless guest-master (who by the terms of the Primitive Rule, 
now so happily re-established at Déle, could by no means answer back 
was stripped of his post straight away and lodged in the very dungeon 
he had recommended to Savaric Cigalla. Here, long before nightfall, 
he tasted of a discipline so severe that it was an anguish in itself to reflect 
that it was only the first of a fortnightly series. And long before nightfall 
Savaric Cigalla, escaped (as he said very oar like a sparrow out 
of the net of the fowler,” was singing ~ Alba of the Stars " to an 
= concourse of excellent Religious in the hospitable guest-house 

Canet. ; 


loquebantur,” says my pious original, “ and talked, every man with his 
neighbour, about the warfare af to and the prowess of knights and | 
all the rumours and novelties of the world.” And when the Abbot 
looked round for the source of all this extraneous intelligence, his eye 
lit on*portly little Brother Michael in the guest-house ; and the flail of 
reform descended heavily on that floor too. The good-hearted old 
scandal-monger was drafted off to the convent garden; and an ascetic 
of the Abbot's own middle-aged of 
; It was a shock to find that the door was shut—the great carved door, 
florid with Gileses and Christophers and Julians, that gave directly upon 
| the hillside and was never known to be closed before supper-time. Had 
open _ it stood for Our Lord Himself—Ego sum ostium. Per me | 
: si quis introierit salvabitur? And here was a poor wayfarer, after his | 
third and loudest series of blows on the iron-clamped barrier before him, 
, no nearer a night's lodging than he was at the beginning! He stepped 
back and looked the place and down. An anchorless, rudderless | 
ton ule walling the Abbot's Lodging 
to the right (that was dark too, he noticed absently) and the echoes within 

Then, without a sound of warning, the shutter behind the grille 

dusty aperture ; a voice Wi t any muinaries 0 utation 
or blessing asked him what the devil sonnanel thn to disturb an abode 
of prayer at that hour of the night ? 

dignitary with high beaver hat clapped on over his cowl and tied firmly 
under his chin. A memorable chin! An undubitable dignitary ! ‘The 
master until that worthy was worked up to the pitch of anathema—is “3 “ | 

The troubadour waited, like a cat about to spring, just short of the 
cross-roads ; and before the little cortége could turn up its homeward 
track, he had fallen on his shameless knees and accosted the Abbot in 
accents of piercing veneration and gratitude. 

” Well met!" he cried in the Frankish idiom. “ Well met, most 
noble Lord Abbot ! Heaven has indeed played me a good turn in sending 
you hither to hear the thanks | owe to you and your convent! And most 

especially to your brother guest-master who entertained me last night 
| as though I was the whole peerage of Charlemagne! Did he not serve 
| 
y 
: broken and mended, and broken again and abandoned. And this, too, 
from em ooh tren and toe to toe, and thorn to thorn, was cobwebbed , 
like the 

“ Your supper will be brought you directly,” said the guest-master 
in tones as icy as the air tory “and you may set a light to your 
fire when you please. But I warn you that no more fuel will be brought | 
into the guest-house to-night.” 

And with that he took a spare candle out of his pocket, lit it at the 
pricket on the wall, shut it up in his lantern, and was gone. 

The troubadour , the stool to the table, sat down, flung his 

shapes into s or saint according as 

the best ” cme “the end" present themselves. He had a vague idea 
of preparing a harangue for the returning guest-master. A harangue | 

on the virtue of eutrapelia, or ag ai and the vice of agrestia or 
churlishness. He would quote him Seneca, who bade the wise man let | 

none accuse him of on and Aristotle who censured those who, 

when time and place were fitting, would neither merrymake themselves 

He would tell him of Blessed 
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Phyllis Mégroz 


was born one night in late 
§ November, in a small farm- 


house two leagues from 
Rouen. It was one of those 
terrifyingly silent winter 


nights when the very air 
seems frozen, and the only 
sound to be heard is the 
occasional soft thud of snow falling from 
overweighted roof and tree. 

The room where my mother lay was ice- 
cold, in spite of the log fire blazing on the 
hearth. Old Thérese, the midwife, had closed 
the window, filled up the chinks of the door 
and drawn-to the shutters, but it seemed as 
though the freezing air mocked all her pre- 
cautions and would not be shut out, would 
not be denied. 

My father sat smoking his Jong clay pipe 
- the kitchen fire. He had already four 
children, all of them boys, who had come 
into the world without much trouble to their 
mother, so that he saw no cause to worry 
over the arrival of a fifth. His Marie was a 
fine, strong, broad-chested woman, well fitted 
for child-bearing, and would have scorned to 
cry out in travail, needlessly disturbing her 
goodman. Yes, Marie was all right, reflected 
my father, comfortably,—and just then he 


gave a start of alarm. 


“Wolves! ’’ muttered he, as a low, long- 

drawn-out howl sounded outside, apparently 

uite close. ‘“’Tis the cold drives them 
orth to seek for food.” 

And now he heard a second sound, a 
feeble, wailing cry, and old Thérése came 
hurrying into the room to say she had just 
helped a fine boy into the world: “ Praise 
the Virgin and the Holy Saints.” 

My father made haste upstairs to where 
my mother lay in a low wooden bed, with 
two rushlights burning at the foot. When 
they put me into his arms for the first time, 
Therese noticed how queerly he looked at me, 


as though he saw something repulsive in m 


face. Yet I was a well-favoured child, wit 

a shock of mouse-coloured hair, and strong, 
muscular limbs. Then he crossed over to my 
mother, who looked extraordinarily exhausted. 


‘‘ Courage, my girl,” he said. ‘“ That little 
one has given you a rough time of it.” And 
again he eyed me askance. 

When I was a week old my mother became 
anxious to have me baptised; but my father 
told her that could wait, he was not going 
through two ay ae of snowy lanes to Rouen 
to fetch M. le Curé. So wait it did, and, at 
length, what with household affairs and the 
excitement over the fatal illness of Bichette, 
one of our two cows, my mother put the matter 
into a dark corner of her mind, and never 
troubled to bring it to light again. 

_As the years passed, I grew strong and 
wiry, with long, lean limbs and narrow 
haunches. I was quite different from m 
four older brothers, all of them rosy-cheeked, 
sturdy peasants, with great hairy chests and 

uge appetites. There was not much love 
lost between us. I was about twelve years 
old, I remember, when I first began to 
notice the gap between them and myself. 
They liked any sort of rough and tumble 
game, a good fight with the fists, or a 
wrestling bout; but I thought they were 
stupid oafs. Fancy settling a quarrel b 
punching one another’s heads! No, that did 
not suit me at all; some deadlier, more 
secret method of revenge was what I cared 
about. Once I hid in a dark corner, waitin 
for my brother Jacques, with whom I ha 
quarrelled. When he did come, I pounced 
on him silently and eagerly and dug my 
teeth into his neck till I drew blood, start- 
ling him so that it was some time before he 
had the presence of mind to shake me off 
and give me a hearty pummelling. 

‘Gilles is a cur,” decided my brothers, 
“to pounce on anybody in the dark, like 
any low, sneaking wolf.” | 

From that day they lost whatever spark 
of affection they may have had for their 
youngest brother. 

As for me, I used to slink silently round 
the house, hating them because they were 
big and strong, and I could do them no 
harm. They thought I was stupid and stub- 
born because I never spoke, but it was not 
stupidity that kept me silent. No; there 
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was something stirring in me, which I could 
not as yet understand, something which caused 
me to wake at night gritting my teeth and 
pressing my lips together to keep back a 
moaning cry that rose in my throat. 

“* How en your eyes are, Gilles!”’ a 
little girl of ten summers said one day, with 
a curious look at me. 

I was just fifteen, and I was taller and 
leaner than ever, with the sort of leanness that 
bespeaks great muscular strength. I saw 


Huguette for the first time one January even- 


t, and I was leaning over the gate, possessed 
y a melancholy demon of unrest. The 
strange moods that had stirred me from time 
to time in my boyhood had grown more 
er and, as I stood, shivering a little 
with cold, I felt myself once more seized by 
the desire to utter a long, low cry. My 
eyeballs began to prick with pain, I ground 
my teeth in an agony of repression, and just 
as I felt I could control myself no longer, 
I heard a light footfall, and saw a little girl 
standing in the lane. _I did not notice her 
face; my eyes rested on her childish throat, 
on which was a string of scarlet beads. [I 
could not take my eyes from her neck, it 
seemed to fascinate me, and at last I spoke to 
her. She was standing quite still, as though 
under a spell, and when I spoke, she started. 
But she did not seem to be afraid, and 
answered me in the prettiest way, telling me 
that her name was Huguette. My black mood 
was instantly dispelled, and I grew to love the 
child—or, at least, to be bound to her. 

I followed her in her walks, holding her 
hand in mine, and listening to her happy 
laughter. 

Some six months passed. One hot day 
in July, Huguette and I tied up some slices 
of bread and cold bacon in a kerchief, and 
set out to spend the day in the woods. It 
was a day of brilliant sunshine, and I felt 
happy as the child danced along by my side, 
singing some song that she had learnt. 

Whether it was the gloom of the trees, 
the sudden transition from light to darkness, 
that worked on me so strangely, I do not 
know, but as we entered the wood, a change 
came over me. I began to shiver, although 
a minute earlier I had been burning hot. 
My throat constricted violently, my eyeballs 

ricked with pain, I clutched Huguette’s 


ing about six o’clock. It was bright moon- 
He 


and in a fearful grip. The child cried out: 


at the sudden pain: 
“Gilles, Gilles, you’re hurting me; let go 
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my wrist, dear Gilles.” Then, as I only 
tightened my hold, she looked into my face, 
and, with a scream of fear, she shrieked: 
“Your eyes, Gilles, your eyes! They’re 
so green, they’re scorching me... .” 

he made frantic little efforts to escape, 
and maddened by her struggles to free 
herself, I let out the long, low cry that had 
so often clamoured for expression. Now I 
uttered it again and again. 

“There are wolves in the wood, 
Huguette!” I chanted, ‘‘ Wolves in the wood !”’ 

I oe her down, I tore off the red beads 
that rolled one by one on the moss, like gouts 
of blood, a bloody mist swam before me, | 
dug my teeth, my hungry teeth, into the 
soft, warm whiteness of her throat. 

A sudden ray of sunlight streamed through 
the trees, and made a pool of gold on the 
ground. I woke. I came out of my dream 
in a sweat of agony. I brushed the mist 
from my eyes. Huguette lay at my feet, her 
head thrown back, her throat scarred and 
torn..... Oh God, there were wolves in the 
wood, wolves in the wood! I put my hand 
over her heart. It was still beating, uneven, 
fluttering beats. I stumbled out of the wood, 
through the hot sunshine, into the village. 
Men and women came out idly to see what 
I was doing. 

“There are wolves in the wood!” I 
shrieked; ‘“‘ Huguette is lying there on the 
moss; they have bitten her throat and sucked 
her blood, the marks of their teeth are on 
her throat.... ” 

Suddenly a man yelled out: ‘‘ Look at his 
mouth, neighbours, look at his teeth; there is 
blood on his lips.” 

And then my father cried in a terrible 
voice: “A wolf howled outside the house 
when he was born. He has the soul of a 
wolf. Tear him to pieces!” 

I thought my last hour had come when 
the people closed round me. I thought they 
would have rent me limb from limb, but a 
loud voice oy the onrush. It was Master 
Durose, a rich farmer, who:owned practically 
the whole village: 

“To Rouen with him, let him die there 
at the stake. Would you have him perish 
unconfessed? No, no, let him burn in all 
the agonies of remorse. To Rouen with him, 
burn him, burn him, burn him... .” 

To-morrow I die at the stake for the 
crime of lycanthropy. May the all-puissant 
God, who can read the riddle of the universe 
and the mystery of man, have mercy on 
my soul. 
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ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 


APOLOGIA. 


You ask me, with pain and something of 
righteous anger, 

How, if not falsely, any man who honours 

Plato, Aurelius and the time-conquering 
Buddha, 

Can, without censure, contemplate,’as I do, 

The vanity and vice and glitter of these 
worldlings. 

What shall I say? For I own it, they 
delight me— 

The peacocks of Cannes, the dragonflies of 
Deauville. 

And. you? Is it often, I wonder, that you 
SOrrow 

Because long ago on little ivory tablets 

Pompeian girls wrote passionately to rascals 

Who fought for men’s pleasure? And what 
of Theodora P 

What of the nameless unremembered myriads 

Who, no less than these, in Babylon, in Baiz, 

In Constantinople, and everywhere and always, 


Lived for ambitions that rightly you call 
childish P | 


WOODCUT by GEORGE PERRIMAN 


Do you grieve much for the wantons that 
ave perished P 

I tell you that to me Time is in truth illusion. 

I know, undeceived by its momentary sparkle, 

That, even as the Past, the Present is a 
phantom, 

And these— the proud ladies, the men of 
high position— 

Dream-conjured masks. Moreover, if they 
please me, 

If their light wit, their ce, their beauty, 

Leave me not wroth but smiling unreproachful, 

Think,— might it be because I know that 
nothing 

Finally can resist reunion with the Inmost P 


Clifford Bax. 


DOVES AND MEN. 


Two doves came, as I lay in bed, 

To. the brown tiled roof above my head. 
I heard them make their plans 

As grave as any man’s: 

They were going to live together; 

They were Ease for g weather. 


Margaret M. Radford. 
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CONQUERORS 


» By HALDANE MACFALL 


FANTASIA ON A FAMILIAR THEME. 


...+ You remarked? Oh yes, Old 
So-and-So,— 

He’s married, too. Hm... Oh, of course. 
Pardon me, I was,—well, not wool-gathering, 
—No, no, my glass is full,—but I had lapsed 

Into a mood,—it’s alien to you, 
Beyond all doubt,—a mood . . . suppose I try 
To shape these shapeless ponderings. 
o Since we two 
Sat cheek by jowl in beardless brotherhood 
At that gnarled, knife-furrowed, ink-seared, 
rickety desk 
In the back row, near to the purblind window 
Facing an asphalt yard,—-yes, the chewed wads 
Of blotting-paper, and the russet-wrappered 
nS the Classics, and so on,—well, since 
then 


It’s a bare decade. But our brotherhood, 

Pitted against our ferruled adversaries, 

— Eric, or Little by Little,”—is it extant P 

Odd, something’s awry and out of tune. 
A hitch 

That mars our talk. Our infant entities 

Of such similitude but ten years since, 

Have sprouted most diversely. (By the way, 

Sometimes I hazard I was never young, 

And never shall be old.) You have marked 
nothing P 

Ah, but forsooth you’re not a eee 

Have nerves like sea-weed. (There’s a brace 
of booklets, 

Queer stuff, avowals, dreams,. ecstasies, 
outcries,— 

Not read them? Quite so... Sawa notice in 

‘“The What’s-its-Name.” Ha! ha!) 
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But poetry, 
How does it strike your Rhymes, eh? 
Limericks, 
And mouthed recitals in the drawing-room fF 
(“Charge of the Light Brigade.” Applause.) 
Ah, now ; 
We're getting at it. And art in general,— 
Toying with lines and colours, mustering 
sounds 
In such and such an order... . 
I’ll warrant, a rare 
Change from plying of bat or cue. A change 
From floating syndicates for transport of 
Tallow to caiaader and on a par 
With gaffs and peep-shows, with the motley 
antics 
Therein enacted; capering zanies, daubed 
And hoarse. 
But my uplifted voice proclaims 
That the uncouthest poet, if he but have 
_— one magic watch-word; that the 
east 
Of fiddlers, if he but speeds a single pulse 
With sorcery of an adagio stave ; 
That the most fumbling draughtsman, if 
only once 
He hit upon a haunting blend of hues 
To give pause to the glance,—these each 
outweigh 
The entire flunkey clan of brigadiers, 
Notaries, potmen, brokers, rural deans, 
Lords of the Treasury, pugilists, underwriters, 
Etcetera,—in brief, all the adepts 
At legerdemain and hocus-pocus. A 
} tay, 
—You lodge objection,—what’s the scale 
whereby 
Their several worths are gauged? And, 
end of ends, 
Does not a trafhcker in gewgaws wield 
An ampler sway over his fellows’ lives 
Than does a rhapsodistP Ah, now you seek 
To tamper with the skeins of the cocoon 
That swathes the gist of the Absolute. 
Tell me: 
Wee life to your End or Beginning ? 
est 
Or earnest? Final or interim? And what 
Deem you our task to be P 
To shuffle in gloom, 
Or to take lustre? To gorge slime, 
Or to quaff balm and manifold elixirs P 
To bequeath paltry dross to paltry kin, 
Or lavish hoards on multitudes ? 
Perhaps 
I'll this way: Where’s Beethoven’s 
pe 
And where’s his work? And where’s the 
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work of them 
Who rode astraddle while he trudged? 
(What’s that P 
True, I’m no Beethoven, but if I frame 
Only a sonnet to beguile a score 
Of souls each year or so, I’m free to call 
ey brother, and with him the whole 
ost 
Of them who found the true specific for 
Changing of mire to gold.) 
Again, let’s hear 
Your version of the world. A jail? A mart? 
A slaughter-house A kindergarten 


To us it’s all these. You and the likes of you 
Have got things cut and dried,—your 
vision’s plain. 
We live a thousand lives to your scant one. 
Ay: and ours is not mere bliss of begetting, 
The febrile throb of conceiving; but likewise 
Travail of birth. 
For we (and here, perchance, 
Is the whole crux of it) are somehow wrought 
Other than you. Our beings have variant 
texture, 
comaaess of ducts, fibres and membranes, 
sed 


After a different formula. What leaven 

(Lacking in you) was kneaded with our clay P 
What was the philtre mingled with our blood 
That ak it with vexing tides of flame 


In unpoised ebb and flow What is it 
racks 


Our fabric with fitful bouts of trance, amid 
Whose throes we leave our husks on earth, 
and rove 
We know not where, escaping, for a span, 
Bleak exile P 
Where you see naught, we can glimpse 
Marvels, and what you prize is trash to us. 
Us a splash of light on a pond enchants, 
And bigwig pageants irk us. (You recall: 
“Ina . frenzy rolling,”—ah, he knew!) 
You see, I’m scattering shreds of mosaic,—now 
You piece the pattern together. Are you 
bafHled P 
Do you demur P 
Come, I’ll discourse afresh : 
bids skill have youP You can juggle with 
ucre. 
Why, so can we. (Although its tawdry snare 
Swerves not our hearts,—and there’s a test 
whereby 
We can be sorted from our counterfeits.) 
What stirs you from your workaday aplomb P 
Carousals? We have palates; we have zest. 
They were of us who fierily extolled 
Raptures of wine and flesh. We surpass you 
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Even in your earthly wallowings. 

But then, 
Above, beside, beyond the quota of 
That base inheritance we share with you, 
Our lineage has a dowry of its own 
Withheld from you for ever. 

Or can you 

Cast an alchemic spell upon words, and so 
Exorcize death P Can you portray in tints 
Or cadences the subtlest yearnings of 


The fragile, potent, changeful, steadfast sprite 


Distilled even in youP Can you embalm 
A fleeting temper in the guise of a fragrant 
Quintessence to endure age-long P Or, 
word it 

However you may, it comes to this: Can you 
From wisps of fancy, melancholies, delights, 
Fashion a something and endow it with 
Defiance of time; 

Such can we do, and more. 


And that’s the gulf that sunders you from us, 
But yet not us from you. Our eyries are 
For us alone, but we at will can reach 
Your sorry habitat. Our idiom 
Falls meaningless upon your ears, but we 
Master your parlance. 
But enough, enough. 
You’re nettled at this, my apologia. 
You'll tap your forehead when I’m gone. 
I rave 
Like my compeers,—are we not all possessed P 
Let’s see,—we spoke of So-and-SoP Ah, 
He’s married, too... Hm... Oh, of 
course... Dear, dear... 
Do you remember when he cheeked the 
Head 
Yes, thanks, perhaps I'll have a glassful 


more. i « 
Paul Selver. 


LEOPARD 


By WARWICK REYNOLDS 
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CARICATURE By POWYS EVANS 


that intell 
ecstasies of the poetic spirit, —to quote Mrs. Meynell’s memorable 
phrase. It is a commonp I know, to regard the early work of Yeats 


ectual passion which 


weakening of the 
poet's power of self-criticism. Or is it that, with gathering years, no poet 
—no admired poet, that is to sa resist giving a new book to his 
audience after the briefest possible interval ? 

Like all minds absorbed in the creative light, Mr. Yeats is apparently 
quite blind as regards his own achievement. the shortest poems, 
side by side with the witty and discerning “ To a Poet ” and the inspired 
wisdom of “ The Tree” (its first title), are such trivialities as “ To a 
among longer mysti »s y side Wi e loosely constructed, 
half-digested “ Double Vision " and “ Phases of the Moon "—poems 
which, despite some fine passages, I suspect to have been produced in 
a hurry in order to fill up space in a volume—is the superb “ Dominus 
Tuus,” a most noble thing, living, virile, austere. [ doubt if Mr. Yeats 
can know the difference between his inspired and his uninspired labours. 

An attempt to analyse the lar qualities of the Yeats enchant- 
ment is not to be looked for in a brief review, nor is it needed at this time 
of day. Those enthralled by the enchantment are so possessed: by its 


powerful sweetness that the analytical faculty is nigh powerless. | 
would suggest, however, that this peculiar power would seem to come 
from a marriage between the most fastidious art—the most sober use 
of words, the most subtle music—with wild, soaring, bitter thought. 
In his earlier days, Mr. Yeats used often to be compared with Blake ; 
it would be more fruitful to compare him with Verlaine. Like Verlaine 
he has brought into speech a new fluidity, a new sincerity. His music 
has the cadence of the of the wild birds. Ever and again he will 
use a word, searching its ultimate meaning as with a lightning flash — 

" Has made them so happy and less, so deaf and so blind 

With wisdom, they wander till all the years have gone by.” 
Remembering the usual associations of the word “ hopeless,” before such 
an example of supreme insight, | do not hesitate to assert that greatly 
misused word, genius.” 

At the time of “ The Wind among the Reeds " and “ The Shadowy 
Waters,” Mr. Yeats was, perhaps, a type of the perfect artist, giving but 
of his best, concerned only with the pure revelation of his message. Since 
then some perverse destiny has caused him to persistently struggle against 
that message, that revelation of self. One after the other, different 
theories have obsessed him—the Irish theatre, Mr. George Moore, public 
speaking, stage t, the Kiltartan dialect, Lady Gregory, J. M. 
phases of the moon ; to-morrow—who can tell ? 

r. Yeats has written much concerning that which is most opposite to 
self; in this continual obsession by theories may be clearly traced that 
antithetical self which is for ever at war with the inspiration of his F 
The present volume is a desirable, but not a satisfying, possession. In 
1900 was issued “ The Shadowy Waters,” one of the most perfect revela- 
tions of the Yeats spirit. Not content with having produced the most 
lovely dramatic poem of our time, the poet (obsessed apparently by 

. M. Synge theory) has tried to turn it into a “ play for an Irish theatre.’ 
the foundation is of sand, no amount of tinkering can make a firm 
dwelling ; where the poetry is glorious it is right that it should remain 
ious. It is this bewildering version of an enchanting original which 
is the blot, alas, on the new volume. The contents, too, of this new volume 
have been oddly chosen. “ The Wind among the Reeds,” already 
circulated in many editions, was re-issued, somewhat unnecessarily, in 
“Poems: Second Series” in 1909. Even these famous pieces have 
not been left untouched. Worse still, the poet has not refrained from 
retouchi the most generally accepted of his later lyrics -—* The Folly 
of lee Cemlested As the original, and better, version is circulati 
by thousands in certain anthologies, it is in truth a folly, and it is har 
to be comforted. 

It may seem ungracious to dwell upon such flaws where so much 
has been given us, but I would wish to warn young readers who may make 
their first acquaintance with the in this collected volume, for, in 
addition to revisions—mostly unfortunate—the volume contains some 

oss errors in the text; Mr. Yeats is a notoriously bad proof-reader. 

n coming times, a Yeats society will be needed to pull down the fences 

which the “ ever-living poet,” while living and working among us, has 

raised about his art. Posterity, fortunately, has a short way with revisions, 

and, with a sure instinct, back to first editions. Mr. Yeats might be 

described as the spoiled child of letters. He does outrageous ——* 

affronts his readers, bewilders, exasperates them ; but he is greatly 
Cecil French. 


THE ORESTEIA OF AESCHYLUS. Translated by R. C. TREvELYAN. 
The University Press of Liverpool, Ltd. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Ltd., London. 154 pp. 5/- net. 


Mr. Trevelyan seeks to make a popular a with this translation 
in the sense that he feels “ that the success or failure of this experiment 
will depend upon the degree to which a reader who knows no Greek can 
feel that he is reading, a translation no doubt, but a translation into 
intelligible English metre and poetry,” and his object has been to reproduce 


as faithfully as he was able “ not only the meaning, but the form, phrasing 
and movement of the original.” It would appear that he has set himself 
a task more difficult than that of Matthew Arnold's translators of Homer, 
who were recommended to submit their work to the judgment of a few 
chosen scholars, possessed of poetic feeling ; and oe, Trevelyan's 
translation is not easy reading, parts of it were found to — successful 
when performed by Cambridge undergraduates. Gr was 
quantitative. The metrical em was determined by the length or 
shortness of the syllables. e English system is based upon stress. 


Mr. Trevelyan’s great difficulty has been to make English short 
llables correspond with Greek short syllables, because there are fewer 
es syllables in English than in Greek. He has obviously done his 
utmost to keep faith with the letter and the spirit of the original, but it 
seems probable that this translation will appeal more strongly to the 
scholar than to the general reader, for the beauty of it is stark and austere, 
nor does it make concession to popular taste. One is struck at a first 
reading by the resemblance to the angular splendour of Mr. Sturge Moore s 


f at 
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LATER POEMS, by W. B. Yeats. 10/6 net. Macmillan & Co. 
Mr. Yeats, among men of letters, is happy in that his impulse has 
| | not remained a stagnant water. Not seeking to repeat his first, fine, 
| careless rapture, he has ever sought fresh directions. Much, of course. 
| has been lost, but new qualities have been 
as only Pp 8s wort y of serious consi eration. uc ee 
| an attitude is a wrong one, born of superficial knowledge; there has 
| been no considerable decay. In the later Yeats are to be found pieces 
that surpass those of his earlier effort—pieces more human, more firmly 
| wrought, and, be it admitted, scarcely less magical; but they are less 
| 


poses: The reader of Greek tr does not seek therein for urbanity, 
t he may expect to find not only force and energy, but also “ the pure 
r. Trevelyan’s translation is a little too to possess these ities 
illett. 


PIETRO ARETINO: The Scourge of Pri Ewes Horton. 
10/6 net. Constable. 


SIXE IDILLIA, that is, Six 
Chosen the ri 


Edition limited to 350 copies. 30/— net. Duckworth. 

As one of the most handsomely produced books that we have seen 
for years, this reprint of a rare volume, published in 1588, can be con- 
fidently recommended to every bibliophile. The translations are stiff 
and uninspired, and the reader will enjoy them rather as a means of 
imagining how Shakespeare and his contemporaries must have conceived 


Like as the rising Morning shewes a grateful lightening, 
When sacred night is past, and winter now lets loose the spring ; 
So glittering Helen shinde among the maides, lustie and tall ; 
As in the furrowe in a field that far out-stretcheth all, 

Or in a garden is a Cypres-tree, or in a trace 

A steede of Thessalie, so shee in Sparta was a grace. .... . 

As a specimen of Miss Gribble’s deft, rhythmical and unaffected 
woodcuts, we reproduce the small composition that stands at the head 
of this same piece. 


500 copies for sale). 42/-. : 

The eighteen artists who contribute to this volume must rejoice in 
their publisher: the greatest credit is due to Messrs. Duckworth for 
the handsome appearance of the book. The level of the drawings ya 
and Mr. Campbell has made his choice with a commendably 
catholic taste. C. T. Nightingale’s Echo (which has the defect that it 
might be given any other title) represents the old school: McKnight 
Kauffer’s Flight (which has the merit of making its title superfluous) 
represents the modern school that seeks to render rather the energy of 
something than its objective shape. His design is a brilliant conven- 
tionalisation of birds in flight. Of the cuts that are executed in manners 
between these extremes we strongly commend Yorkshire (Edward 
Wadsworth), The Gate House Oa Lee), The Wind and The Tower 


hilip een), The Dale . Greenwood) and Slieve-na-Slat 

Lady nak Ban $. . Yorkshire is a grim epitome of industrial 

d: The Wind The Tower convey a sense of height and airiness 

with a skill that makes us forget the close limitations of the artist's medium : 

and The Dale Road suggests so strongly the wild beauty of a road through 

the mountains at nightfall that the figure of a man is regrettable as much 
for marring the mood of the picture as for detracting somewhat 


POEMS IN BLACK AND WHITE, by W. G.” Rarre. 7/6 net. 


“ CANDIDE OR THE OPTIMIST.” Vorrame. Drawings by 
Opie. Routledge. 12/6. 


of Don Issachar. Will he be forgi 

as he has? Not, certainly, by me; furthermore, there is a doubt in 
my mind as to whether any woman should be drawn, ever, thus: such a 
conception of woman is an outrage on man. 


—abeent in Voltaire’s writi ; together, however, they kill some mi 

of killing them afresh, well Knowing thet 
in the French Revolution. If . Odle would but plunge his 


He could be trusted to drive the point home, give it the 


to pl it again again into those 


and shameful but 
lamentations of the body-politic might reach to 
or maybe to Hell. 


The are surprisingly Mr. Rafi ha 
| Mr. Hutton’s name is a guarantee of sound scholarship, lish 0 solved, for instance, ble! representing the human 
| and an intimate knowledge of Italy; and in writing ys lee and face in this medium. "We incline to believe that it is not possible | 
the most lascivious of poets and the most inexplicably successful of second- fF the woodcut to compete with more facile media in the naturalistic 
rate writers; he chose a theme of piquant interest. The reader will find Presentation of figures and faces ; and, in consequence, that a woodcutter 
in his book as many facts of Aretino’s life as we could ex him to should content himself, in this matter, with a more formal effect. The 
present. As a sidelight upon the Renaissance in Italy it should be of ude figure on the cover is an example of the disastrous effort to make 
solid value: but the book will be valued rather by the collector of facts  % Woodcut achieve what any skilled artist can achieve with a pen: the 
than the lover of flavours, for Mr. Hutton does not impart life to the ead is too small, the legs are too heavy, the right arm and hand have | 
book is that Aretino was rst of super-journalists. A fi —_— shows in his landscapes (notably a scene of moonlight on : 
by Titian forms the frontispiece. ge <egcmi snow and a scene of horses labouring up a hill) of what excellent work 
he is capable. 
THE PRINT COLLECTOR'S QUARTERLY, edited by 
Dopcson, C.B.E. Vol. 9, No. 4 and Vol. 10, No. 1. (Dec. 1922 | 
and Feb. 1923). 17/6 a year. 
There is so much to commend in this small quarterly that we must 
content ourselves with saying that everyone who cares for masterly or 
| brilliant drawing will find something to his taste; whether it be in the 
whimsical delineation of human types by Toulouse-Lautrec, the twelve : 
superb drawings of birds and other creatures by the Detmold Brothers, 
excellent Victorianism 's 
slated into English verse. With decorations by Vivien GRIBBLE. ——— a _- ~ 
ee “ LA GRANDE DUCASSE DROLATIQUE.” An Apocrypha, by 
oO eocritus t as interpretations of the origi : t the paper, ; 
the type, its disposition on the page, and Miss Gribble’s graceful decora- coe oy agg (Published by the author, 108, Drayton Gardens, 
tions will cause anyone who possesses the book to be of parting ‘W.). 
with it. Does one overstate Mr. Alan Odle’s ability if one says that he has : 
As a. specimen of the translator's work we quote these lines from and the technique to the foremost cartoonist 
on epithelniens >= o y. If not then one wonders why he has—though so ably— : 
used these gifts to revive the unspeakable Miss Cunegund, the 
lecherous Pangloss or the abject Candide. And in this matter is he 
| Could it have been to bewilder the public by presenting the i | 
of the harmless and cheerful Dumas as the publishers of something that 
requires bowdlerizing! Or is it that the world to-day does not offer 
him subjects sufficient and to spare ; 
Turkish hells, to kindle his particular inspiration that Mr. must 
needs draw Voltaire’s Bulgars in his bitterness? However, this he has : 
done brilliantly. Perhaps the most brilliant of the many drawings in | 
iffor x. this edition of Candide, and one of the most detestable, is The Return 
Mr. Odle’s drawings are suffused with a suggestion of astral debauchery { 
neces: yonising twist, and sustain sufficiently the impu of malice 
Patmos, has written and illustrated an Apocrypha. 
4 
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ONE OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS 


her honour, how the whole world is mortgaged to Mammon, and is in 
a hopeless case unless it hastily repents. Unquestionably this is a serious 
and therefore Mr. Mackey is probably quite his 

ings in can den t Mammon’s 
moreover, can deny that 
is for sale at one price or another ? 


ghastly comedy, and Mr. Mackey, in his drawings, symbolises our 
in hi ing pawnbrokers’ golden balls—fruits 


oss and over owns, mitres and 


marriage beds, and, lest we should be in any doubt, assured us again 


words of his own, that “ the wages of sin is death.” 
indeed, if we strip the text and the drawings of La 
of occasionally misleading symbolism— 
Mr. ey's convictions are simple and 
orm” is the Christ Child in the 
world)—the saving grace in man; the eternal 


however, on this 

convincing as symbols ; too o suggest 

individual woman's figure. 

deserves high praise and Messrs. 

it and learn how a book of drawings should be 

. Odle’s drawings have suffered from poor printing as 
; gained from the opposite. 


George Sheringham. 


NINE OF HEARTS, by Erne: Corsurn Mayne. Constable. 6s. net. 
To a poet his millenium shall come 


“ Not till again our ht, questioning earth and sky, 
Turns from the ashen How to seek glowing Why.” 

It is the “ glowing Why” that Miss Mayne is always seeking i 
her delicate probing into the hearts and 
womankind. And yet it is this larger vision that those who concentrate 
on the minutie of her “ Nine of oe " will miss. For her skill in 
exposition is of an infinitely subtle nature ; no detail is too slight to be 
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By JOHN AUSTEN 


raised into a sign-post, no incident so trivial but has its relevance in dis- 
covering the tortuous ways of the human spirit. Miss Mayne has made 
a considerable number of exquisite short stories and several not quite 
so perfect long ones, but she has never surpassed the first in this collection. 
In Gytha W we have a life-history compressed, without any sense 
of crowding, into a short story, in which one woman, the teller of the tale, 
unravels for another the true and deep-buried motive of the violent crime 
committed by the man she loves. But that is not all—and it is the little 
more that raises Miss Mayne above the level of so many of our accom- 
plished analytical writers to-day—she resolves for us, with ou} my 
ace and tenderness, the effect of this revelation on Gytha Wellwood, 
te us in a twilit place of acute sentiency, as Gytha’s burden of self- 
knowledge fades and passes, and she finds a peace which flows almost 
insensibly over the reader, as the last page is finished. 


Yet a contemporary writes -—" Miss would be none the 
worse for a little snap yo tye ge oups in which her 
characters move are too uded from the work-a-day world.” 
May it not rather be that we are not accustomed to see ourselves as 
" close-ups,” and the result is so strange that we say, without recognition, 
“these people are too closely secluded from the “ work-a-day world. 
Certainly “ Light,” a beautifully deciphered Freudian analysis of 
a quite normal relation between a mother and daughter, dazzles us by 
its clarity, and may well make us shrink, as the child shrank from her 
mother’s ruthless unmasking of her feeling against herself, and cry— 
“I like the things we don't know much the best.” But if we are 
honest, we admit that our inner selves are grateful for such revelation. 


The “ Interlude for Death ” is another of the first rank, lucid through- 
out, whilst so close-knit is “ Silver Paper,” that should you skip but a 
comma you will find it incomprehensible—such a comment carries its 
own praise. “ Indiarubber™ is also in the fine vein, but “ Peacocks,” 
in spite of its delightful flavour, suffers occasionally from obscurity, as 
when the author makes use of phrases having a personal connotation 
that has become so real to her she does not realise that it has not 
an universal application. 

We have many fine etchers among modern writers—Miss Mayne’s 
work shows rather the shadowy beauty of a perfect mezzotint, and should 
the age has faded to insignificance. 

Peter Renny. 
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it becomes sticky like a 
lar down one’s limbs an 


HATRED OF FLIES. 


A Prose Poem by Ou-~yang-~Hsiu. 


YE FLIES! Ye flies! how I grieve that you 
exist. You have not the poison-tail of the 
bees’ sting; you have not the keen mouth 
of mosquitoes and gadflies. Luckily, men do 
not fear you; yet why is it that they do not 
love you P 

Your form is minute; your desires are 
inexhaustible—drops left over in the wine- 
cup, odorous fragments of the dinner table. 
What you want is very small; if you take too 
much you will have difficulty in escaping. 
Yet what is it that you seek and cannot find, 
that causes you to make such toilP The 
whole day long you go buzzing about; 
following up this odour, seeking out that 
fragrance. There is no place to which you 
do not penetrate. You collect together in the 
twinkling of an eye—who is it who reports 
to your What you seek is infinitesimal; the 
harm you do is great. 

But in some great hall under ornamental 

rafters, on a great square bed spread with 
precious mats; in the warmth of the burning 
wind, through the length of the summer day ; 
when the mind is dizzy and the breath comes 
stertorously ; when the perspiration flows till 
aste; when one 
cannot lift them 
Yagain; when the lids of one’s two eyes keep 
on closing, and the sight fails; then there 
is nothing left but to sleep on a comfortable 
pillow, hoping to forget for a few moments 
the hot haze. How ll I wronged you in 
my thoughts? Yet you come and hurt me; 
you look for my head, you touch my _ face; 
you go into my sleeves, you get inside my 
clothes; you collect on my eyebrows, you 
come near to the sockets of my eyes. When 
these are about to close, you come and rouse 
me again; when my arms are comfortably 
settled, you make me lift them to drive you 
away. At such a time how could Confucius 
dream that he saw Duke Chou? how could 
Chuang Tzu dream that he was a butterfly 
winging aloft? In vain I make the serving- 
boys and girls beat the air with large fans; 
their heads all hang down, their wrists lose 
strength ; often and often they slumber as 
they stand, or fall down and lie sound asleep 
on the ground. This is the first harm 
done by flies. 

Then again in the great hall of some lofty 
house, when good friends have come as 
guests; when wine has been bought and meat 
deabig renee from the market; when the mats 

ave been duly spread; when it is hoped to 


| harm done by 


Translated by Harold Harding. 
| mode; then 


spend the day’s leisure in jo 
you come in such a drove that there is no 
dealing with you. Either you collect on the 
plates and utensils; or you settle on the 
tables and furniture; or you get drunk on 
the good wine and so get drowned in it; 
or you fall into the hot soup, and so your 
spirit passes away. I think that even in your 

eath you do not repent; so dying, you serve 
as a warning to the over-greedy. Specially 
to be feared are the flies with red heads. The 
moment they pollute anything, men will not 
eat it. But why do you call all your friends 
of the same family as yourselves; wagging 
your head and shaking your wings, collecting 
and dispersing in a few seconds; constantly 
going and coming? Just when the host is 
inviting his friends to drink; when clothes 
and hats are all just as they should be; you 
make me shake my hand and stamp my foot 
and change countenance. At this time how 
could Wang Yen converse? but Chiu-I would 
certainly be ag to sigh! This is the second 

ies. 

Then again, take things like pickled 
mince-meat or meat and bone chopped u 
together and preserved with soy. The mont 
and day has come when such things should 
be prepared and put away in the store-room, 
carefully and properly packed up in bottles 
and jars. At such time the army of flies 
comes and with united strength seeks to bore 
a way in, exhausting a hundred different 
means of spying out an ray There is 
some slight fissure or rift in the covering. 
Perhaps the guardian of the great meat slices 
and fat joints, of the eatables and de- 
licious flavours, drops into a short dose, just a 
trifle careless in his watchfulness; of a sudden 
you flies leave your eggs therein, and sure 
enough a great multitude of you will be born; 
enjoying the moisture you will ruin the food, 
so that one day, when one’s friends and rela- 
tives come, they will take no pleasure in it. 
The servitor will be distressed and will be 
blamed on account of it. This is the third 
harm done by flies. 

These are simply the worst evils of flies; 
I cannot trouble to name the rest. Alas! 
the poem of the flies settling on the thorn 
has left a reference to you in the Six Classics ; 
therein we may see the vast intelligence of 
the poet. The vigour of the old classical 
oetry easily used flies to satirise the lawless 
Linedacs of the slanderous. Of a truth 
you are to be hated and loathed! © 
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THE QUARREL LITHOGRAPH by CECIL FRENCH 
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THE KEEPER OF THE BRIDGE 


LITHOGRAPH by A. COX, B.B.A.. B.WS. 
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THE CAPTIVE QUEEN 


LITHOGRAPH by CECIL FRENCH 
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LITHOGRAPH by LAURENCE BRADSHAW 
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